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Simmering Excitement in Russia 


Str. Joun’s Cottece, CamMBripce, ENcLAND— 
The surface impressions set down in this arti- 
cle were received during a ten-day visit in 
Moscow, reached by air through Stockholm, 
Helsinki and Leningrad. The visit included a 
great deal of movement through various parts 
of the huge and growing capital of the U.S.- 
S.R., and one drive, over 100 kilometers north- 
ward, through suburbs and nearby farms and 
towns and villages, to the ancient monastery 
and busy city of Zagorsk. 

The occasion was representation, by Profes- 
sor R. B. Powell and myself, of Columbia 
University at the 200th anniversary of the 
Moscow State University in return for Mos- 
cow University’s representation, by Professors 
Kursanov and Rybakov, at Columbia’s 200th 
anniversary last year. The 20 or 25 Western 
delegates were from North and South Ameri- 
ca, continental Europe and the British Isles. 
The larger Eastern representation was chiefly 
from the Russian central institutions, the con- 
stituent states of the U.S.S.R. and the “Peo- 
ples’ Democracies”; but Iran sent a delegate, 
and the Indian parliamentary delegation found 
time to attend one ceremonial meeting. 

Ingenious program arrangements, prelimi- 
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nary abstracts of papers, and skilled interpret- 
ers brought together in small groups the most 
variegated students of the same or similar 
matters. The scientists and applied scientists 
met in the colossal new buildings on the Lenin 
Hills; the humanists, in the old buildings 
which face the western wall of the Kremlin 
and whose ramifications reach back into the 
old city of narrow streets and low buildings 
which has been, and is being further, masked 
by tall structures along very wide streets and 
extensive parks. 

Our hosts’ cordiality and hospitality seemed 
boundless—indeed few delegates had the ener- 
gies required to accept more than part of what 
was offered. We were asked what we wanted 
to see or do, were given the best available in 
accommodations, food, transportation and en- 
tertainment, and were unsuccessful in only 
one expressed desire—to see the unique house 
and gallery decorated by Matisse, which con- 
tains a remarkable, if apparently suspect, col- 
lection of Impressionist art. 

Comparisons, even of northern Russia with 
Finland and Scandinavia, seem almost fruit- 
less, because explanations of the differences 
might be found in potent ancient traditions. 





Russians are just as certain as other 
peoples that their knowledge, ideas, 
ways, possessions and ambitions are 
the best on earth. Like other peoples, 
their pictures of their own lives and 
of the world scene are made up of 
what they receive through insistent 
modern mass communications meas- 
ured against whatever outlook or 
philosophy the individual may have 
distilled from his own experiences in 
school, associations, armed services, 
rural or urban employment, reading 
and local discussion, party or non- 
party. And, of course, one can find 
substantial contradictions or modifi- 
cations for almost any generalization 
one tries to formulate about central 
Russia, as about the core of any great 
society. 

One valid generalization, however, 
would stress the exceptional consid- 
eration and hospitality of the people, 
which ranged from their offering 
seats to, and politely abstaining from 
staring at, obvious strangers when 
we were in the Metro (subway) 
trains to the swift substitution of 
an egg dish for prized home-grown 
pork by the Abbot of Zagorsk be- 
cause he mistook the moderation of 
my appetite (by Russian standards) 
for religious scruple. 


Vitality and Excitement 
In the circumstances, one can tes- 
tify to perhaps two dominant, per- 
vasive characteristics—great vitality 


and a curious, simmering undercur- 
rent of excitement. It seemed as if 
the lid of the pot containing the Rus- 
sians’ great energies was being con- 
stantly agitated by heads of steam 


from below. And, even if one re- 
minded one’s self that the politicians 
of the past had been bold and auto- 
cratic in keeping the lid on, pre- 
sumably there remained among the 
Russians the excitement of wonder- 
ing who among the oligarchy would 
be the next autocrat (the Tsars ap- 
propriated the title) and how thor- 
oughly he would succeed. In any 
case, even ten days of moderately 
varied experience were enough to 
infuse a visitor with the sense that 
both vitality and expectant excite- 
ment were widespread. 

Inevitably we sensed this most 
abundantly at the new university 
buildings, which are unique in their 
immensity and sp!endor—except per- 
haps for Mexico—as they tower 
above the river on the Lenin Hills 
facing northeast across the city. The 
students helped to build them in the 
period 1949-53, and we found our- 
selves one evening caught up in ex- 
cited talk by a youngster from Cen- 
tral Asia who had been a laborer 
and was now a candidate for admis- 
sion. He wanted our addresses so 
that he could send us word when he 
succeeded. The students of the Bio- 
logical Faculty put on a variety con- 
cert for us, by way of celebration, 
and had the courage to expose their 
own excellent performances by call- 
ing in some first-class -professionals 
to conclude the proceedings. The 
students were especially proud of the 
efficient dormitories, which are said 
to house about 75 percent of those 
in full-time attendance comfortably, 
cheaply, and with distant views of 
the city below and countryside round 


about. The teachers of science and 
applied science, whose new realm is 
in these buildings, were naturally 
beaming with pleasure over its lav- 
ish facilities and looking forward 
eagerly and demandingly to the con- 
struction and equipment of the spe- 
cial institutes which are going up in 
the large park-land around the cen- 
tral blocks. 


People Fed and Well Clothed 


In the city, vitality and excitement 
were evidenced by endless demoli- 
tions and new constructions and by 
scores of queues. These queues are 
partly the product of habit and partly 
the result of insufficient attention, 
facilities and labor for the distribu- 
tion of goods. The people seem ade- 
quately fed and well clothed, al- 
though there are obvious extremes of 
well-being in these matters as weil 
as in housing. But many of the 
queues form because someone has 
seen or heard of the arrival at some 
shop of something new or something 
coveted—like spring radishes. Since 
the bare necessities of life are cheap, 
and the people therefore have money 
to spend, they seemed to us to be 
almost spendthrifts on luxuries, from 
delicatessen or cosmetics or amuse- 
ments to fancy clothes or cameras 
(photography is the current fad) or 
radios, records and television. Books 
are cheap, but enormous editions are 
rapidly exhausted. We found it im- 
possible to compare Russian costs of 
living with American or British be- 
cause of the different uses for money, 
but the discrepancy of the exchange 

(Continued on page 152) 
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WASHINGTON NEWSLETTER 





~ A ‘Summit’ Meeting with a Difference 





The coming “summit” meeting is 
going to be different. It is going to 
be different because the characters 
participating are different, because 
the problems involved are different, 
because the relationships of the pow- 
ers are different, and because history 
never repeats itself exactly anyway. 

The previous summit meetings 
were of the Big Three; this will be 
of the Big Four. Potsdam was a 
meeting of conquering allies; this 
will be a get-together of suspicious 
ex-allies. Yalta was personal diplo- 
macy at its peak (or low point, de- 
pending on how you look at it); 
this will be an exhibition of collec- 
tive diplomacy by both East and 
West (three Western powers trying 
to harmonize points of view, three 
top Soviet leaders trying to speak in 
unison). 

So far as can be judged now, the 
United States intends to play down 
a summit meeting. The Eisenhower 
Administration, recalling Yalta, is 
suspicious of chiefs-of-state confer- 
ences, By releasing the Yalta papers 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
made certain that all American par- 
ticipants in any summit meeting will 
have one eye on their notes but the 
other on how what they say will 
look in cold, hard print some years 
later. This is not going to contribute 
to the informality—and perhaps not 
to the success—of the occasion. 

Actually the President is not and 
has not been anxious to get into a 
huddle with other chiefs of state— 
and Mr. Dulles is not anxious for 
him to do so, But at the NATO 
Council meeting in Paris Mr. Dulles 
found the pressure from our Euro- 
pean allies and world opinion too 
great to bar a quick summit meet- 
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ing and to insist on a foreign minis- 
ters meeting first—a meeting which 
would do all the work and leave the 
chiefs only the task of initialing what 
was done. So he agreed to a chiefs’ 
meeting first—but on two conditions 
which he persuaded the President to 
accept: that the foreign ministers be 
present at the summit and that the 
chiefs only explore, leaving the real 
work to be done later by their for- 
eign ministers. It was Dulles, then, 
rather than Eisenhower, who devised 
the form of this new kind of sum- 
mit meeting and who saw to it that 
the foreign ministers would, after all, 
do the real work of negotiation. 


Moscow's Reaction 


In all the talk over a summit meet- 
ing it is often forgotten that the 
West did not invite Moscow to just 
another chiefs-of-state meeting, but 
to a particular kind of chiefs-of-state 
meeting. It was to be of “limited 
time” and with no “substantive” 
agreements. This was not the Roose- 
velt wartime concept of chiefs-of- 
state meetings nor the Truman post- 
war concept. This is an entirely new 
concept, developed principally by 
Mr. Dulles. Under the Dulles for 
mula the chiefs of state would only 
“formulate issues,” “agree on meth- 
ods.” At a press conference President 
Eisenhower narrowed down even 
this description, asserting a meeting 
should last only “two or three days” 
and discuss only “paths” and “pro- 
cedures” for solving problems—not 
actual problems. 

Moscow’s reaction to such limita- 
tions should have been anticipated in 
Washington, although it apparently 
was not. The Kremlin charged it 
was an unwarranted one-sided quali- 


heation of a summit meeting. Wash- 
ington would probably have reacted 
just as critically if Moscow had called 
a summit meeting and then defined 
the call to suit itself. 

Moscow may genuinely object to 
the limits that Eisenhower and Dul- 
les have set to a summit meeting. 
It is clear from what the U.S.S.R. 
has said about a summit meeting 
that it wants to talk about a number 
of things which the United States ap- 
parently does not want to talk about 
—and vice versa. Moscow wants to 
talk about getting American troops 
out of Europe, about dismantling 
American air bases abroad, about 
neutrality for Germany, about dis- 
armament and atomic weapons. The 
United States wants to talk about 
reuniting Germany, about Red co- 
lonialism in the satellite states, about 
Soviet fifth columns. 


The foreign ministers actually had 
their first pre-summit meeting in 
Vienna the week end of May 15— 
where Dulles thought he had Mr. 
Molotov’s general approval to a short 
and basically innocuous get-together 
of chiefs of state. He later found he 
hadn’t. The second pre-summit meet- 
ing is scheduled for the San Fran- 
cisco meeting in honor of the first 
decade of the United Nations, June 
20-26; and there will be a third, pre- 
sumably, just before the arrival of 
the chiefs of state. 

Meanwhile the working levels in 
the State Department—that anony- 
mous army of experts and specialists 
in every conceivable field—are turn- 
ing out “position papers” by the 
yard. These constitute the diplomatic 
oxygen President Eisenhower will 
need for his ascent to the summit. 

Neat STANFORD 





FOREIGN POLICY FORUM 
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What Should 
U.S. Do About 
Colonialism ? 








HE historic policy of the United 

States on the issue of colonialism 
has been based on sympathy and at 
least moral support for the independ- 
ence and freedom of all peoples. It is 
true that the “explosive imperialism” 
of 1898 led to the acquisition of over- 
seas possessions in the immediate 
aftermath of war with Spain, but the 
retreat from imperialism was quite 
as rapid as its sudden emergence. 
The United States pursued a policy 
that ultimately led to independence 
for the Philippines, territorial status 
and potential statehood for Hawaii, 
and self-government for Puerto Rico 
as a free, associated commonwealth. 
The record is not without its blem- 
ishes, including a very dubious poli- 
cy at times toward the little repub- 
lics of the Caribbean, but with the 
unfolding of the 20th century the 
American people have maintained a 
strongly anticolonial attitude. 

This attitude was explicitly set 
forth by President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt during World War II. 
“There has never been, there isn’t 
now, and there never will be,” he 
emphatically stated on one occasion, 
“any race of people on earth fit to 
serve as masters over their fellow 
men. .. . We believe that any na- 
tionality, however small, has the in- 
herent right to its own nationhood.” 
The evidence clearly demonstrates 
that Roosevelt sought to carry the 
system of trusteeship under the Unit- 
ed Nations much further than proved 
to be feasible in existing circum- 
stances. He maintained that the sub- 
ject peoples freed from control by 
Japan should not automatically be re- 
turned to the colonial powers which 


had formerly ruled them, and sup- 
ported a policy statement, for dis- 
cussion at the Quebec conference in 
1943, by which the powers would 
commit themselves to progressive 
measures of self-government for all 
thefr colonies and agree to their full 
independence at the earliest practi- 
cable date. 

Roosevelt believed, in short, that 
the provisions of the Atlantic Char- 
ter calling for acceptance of “the 
right of all peoples to choose the 
form of government under which 
they will live” applied to Asia as well 
as to Europe. He specifically urged, 
for example, an intermediate trustee- 
ship status for both Korea and Indo- 
china pending the establishment of 
their complete independence. 


Our Two-Way Colonial Policy 


How, then, does one account for 
the patent fact that the United States 
in the postwar years has appeared 
reluctant on many occasions to sup- 
port the aspirations of colonial peo- 
ples still struggling for independ- 
ence? 

Former Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull gave what is the continuing 
answer to this question when he 
commented on the failure of the 
United States to win the necessary 
backing for a broader system of 
United Nations trusteeships holding 
out the promise of self-government 
and ultimate independence for all 
colonies. He wrote in his Memoirs: 
“Our prime difficulty generally with 
regard to Asiatic colonial possessions, 
of course, was to induce the colonial 
powers—principally Britain, France 
and the Netherlands—to adopt our 
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ideas with regard to dependent peo- 
pies. . . . But we could not press 
them too far with regard to the 
Southwest Pacific in view of the fact 
that we were seeking the closest pos- 
sible cooperation with them in Eu- 
rope. We could not alienate them in 
the Orient and expect to work with 
them in Europe.” 

Here is the key to the postwar 
policy on colonialism, In seeking to 
forge the Western European alliance 
directed against possible aggression 
by the U.S.S.R., the United States 
has felt constrained to withhold the 
pressure it might otherwise have 
exerted—particularly in the case of 
France—in promoting the interests 
of the subject peoples of Asia and 
also of North Africa. It has been led 
to make concessions to the colonial 
ambitions of its European allies 
which can hardly be reconciled with 
its traditional stand as “the great ex- 
emplar of liberty.” It has temporized 
with colonialism at the sacrifice of 
that reservoir of good will which its 
often proclaimed sympathy for the 
subject peoples had built up during 
the war. 

The dilemma as originally set 
forth by Secretary Hull has been a 
difficult one and is clearly illustrated 
in the case of Indochina. The United 
States desperately wanted France to 
approve the European Defense Com- 
munity and, when that project failed, 
sought no less vigorously to induce 
the French government to ratify the 
treaties which provided for the crea- 
tion of the new Western European 
Union and the admission of Ger- 
many into the North Atlantic Treaty 

(Continued on page 150) 
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MAU MAU tribesman in a re- 

mote village of Kenya takes a 
blood oath of enmity against the 
whites. In Casablanca a crude bomb 
is tossed into a native coffee shop; 
when the smoke clears several ofh- 
cials of the French Moroccan gov- 
ernment lie sprawled on the floor. 
Almost daily isolated incidents of 
violence are reported in press dis- 
patches from African cities. 

These irresponsible acts are the 
crude stirrings of deep currents of 
discontent and revolt. Deplorable as 
they may be, they are a timely warn- 
ing to the nations of the West to 
deal with the vestiges of colonialism 
and to deal with them promptly. 


There is little disagreement among 


the free nations that colonialism 
must go. Since the end of World 
War II, half a billion people have 
achieved independence. The prin- 
ciple of progressive development of 
self-government is set forth in the 
United Nations Charter. It was up- 
held by President Eisenhower and 
Prime Minister Churchill in a joint 
statement called the Potomac Char- 
ter, issued in the summer of 1954. 
It was reaffirmed in the Pacific Char- 
ter sponsored by sever: nations at the 
Manila conference ‘+ 1954. 

The colonial problem today, for 
practical purposes, is the problem of 
Africa. It involves some 150 million 
human beings in various stages of 
development, from the most primi- 
tive to the advanced, who are ruled 
for the most part by the French, the 
British, the Belgians and the Por- 
tuguese. 


The core of the problem is not 
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whether these people will achieve 
self-government, but when and un- 
der what circumstances. It is a ques- 
tion of preparation and timing. The 
colonial people could break out of 
their state of dependency in violence 
and in hatred, only to be submerged 
by the oppression of communism or 
some cther form of totalitarianism. 
Or they could gradually move, in co- 
operation and in peace, into the ranks 
of the free nations. 


U.S. Interests in Africa 


The course they take depends pri- 
marily on themselves and on their 
European rulers. It will be influ- 
enced, however, by the policies of 
the United Nations and of this coun- 
try. We have no holdings in Africa, 
but we do have interests in that con- 
tinent. There are strategic airfields in 
North Africa. Raw materials, includ- 
ing uranium, flow to us from Afri- 
can ports. Newly independent na- 
tions watch closely the stand we take 
on issues involving colonialism. Most 
important, our long-range national 
interests require that the peoples of 
Africa develop their natural resources 
and gravitate, not toward totalitari- 
anism, but toward free institutions 
and toward peace. 

There are steps which we can take 
to encourage an evolution of the 
African colonies in that direction. 
We can urge the colonial powers to 
intensify their efforts to develop the 
basis for self-government in their 
dependencies and to announce and 
speed up the timetables. We can join 
with others in strengthening the 
United Nations trusteeship system. 
At present only nine territories, in- 


herited from the losers of past wars, 
have been brought under this form 
of international supervision; others 
may be susceptible to the same treat- 
ment. 

We can encourage former depend- 
encies to help in dealing with the 
problems of evolving self-government 
in Africa. Countries like India, Cey- 
lon, Pakistan and the Philippines 
know at first hand the advantages, 
as well as the difficulties, which go 
with independence. Their assistance 
in preparing the Africans for self- 
government invaluable. 
Finally, this country through its ex- 


should be 


change-of-persons programs can play 
an important part in the training of 
African personnel for the technical 
and administrative tasks of self-gov- 
ernment. A devoted body of men 
and women to carry on these tasks 
is essential if self-government is to 
have substance and stability. 

It is easy, of course, for this coun- 
try to stand on the sidelines and offer 
advice to the European powers. If 
that is all we do, our European 
friends can hardly be blamed for 
ignoring it. In our common interest 
it seems to me essential that we un- 
derstand whatever reluctances they 
have in this matter and assist in over- 
coming them. The reluctances are 
largely due to tradition and eco- 
nomics. Substantial numbers of Eu- 
ropeans have for generations been 
devoting their lives to Africa. Thou- 
sands of them, for example, are set- 
tled in North Africa, Kenya and the 
Congo. Many staff the military and 
civilian agencies of the colonial gov- 
ernments. Over the years, too, the 
economies of the colonies have been 
tied closely to those of the metro- 
politan countries. 

The Europeans will not be anxious 
to cooperate in dissolving their spe- 
cial positions and their special re- 
sponsibilities without a satisfactory 
alternative. Fortunately an alterna- 
tive may exist. Progress toward self- 





government in Africa can be matched 
by dynamic economic and social de- 
velopment in which Western Europe 
must play a leading role. As it is 
now, the human and material re- 
sources of the colonial areas are 
largely untapped because of the 
closed-door economic and_ political 
systems which generally prevail. The 
entire world wou!d stand to benefit 
if these doors were opened. 


Africa and Europe Must Lead 


Leadership for an attack on this 
problem must come in the first in- 
stance from Africa and Europe, but 
in large-scale investment, technical 
aid and other ways this country and 
others have much to contribute. 

The rumblings in the colonial 
areas of Africa should disturb us 
deeply. But we can allay these rum- 
blings if we have the courage and 
the honesty to recognize that they 
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herald an upsurge of power in Africa 
which can be channeled to construc- 
tive as well as destructive ends. Colo- 
nialism is in every sense a frontier 
of freedom. It is a challenge to the 
free nations to act in concert and to 
act in accordance with the tenets of 
freedom. 
Dulles 
(Continued from page 148) 

It condoned French 
efforts to retain a measure of control 
in Indochina and also adopted an 
attitude of aloofness about problems 
relating to North African colonial- 
ism so as not to endanger French 
cooperation with its policies in Eu- 
rope. 

Recently there have been indica- 
tions that the United States is pre- 
pared to take a stronger stand in 
backing an independent government 
in South Vietnam than it has hither- 
to been willing to do. The recent 


Organization. 


and African 
countries at Bandung has strikingly 
emphasized the imperative necessity 
for the West, if it is to retain the 
good will of the Afro-Asian world, to 
demonstrate a broader sympathy for 
the hopes and aspirations of the non 
white peoples. 


conference of Asian 


America Must Lead 


The challenge to American policy 
is a very real one. For it is this coun- 
try which must provide the leader- 
ship in meeting the age-old problem 
of colonialism. To win and hold the 
confidence of former subject peoples, 
and to combat successfully Commu- 
nist allegations that Western im- 
perialism is once again on the march, 
it is more than ever essential that 
the United States reafirm and imple- 
ment its historic position in support 
of the right of peoples everywhere to 
self-government and independence. 





1d Britain's ‘No Sound, No Fury’ Election 





The quietest and most apathetic na- 
tional elections in Britain’s modern 
history (“Without sound and fury,” 
said The Daily Telegraph) con- 
firmed on May 26 the trend to the 
right indicated by the 1951 elections 
that had returned Winston Churchill 
to power six years after his dramatic 
overthrow by Labor. The total vote, 
which brought only 76.8 percent of 
the -‘.ctorate to the polls as com- 
pared with 82.6 percent in 1951 and 
84 percent in 1950, revealed a 1.8 
percept increase for the Conserva- 
tives, who thereby markedly im- 
proved their position in the House 
of Commons, where they now hold 
a majority of 59 seats (not counting 
the Speaker of the House) over all 
parties as compared with their slen- 
der margin of 16 in 1951. 


The division of seats between the 
main parties and the percentage of 
popular vote of the four postwar 
elections are shown in the following 
tables: 

PaRTY SEATS 
1945 1950 1951 1955 
Labetlii tieeeiey 893 -..315... .295.-, 227 
Conservative ea -2ee)6| 654k 
Liberal ey Cg antig 

> PopuLar Vore 
1945 1950 1951 
Labor 48.0 46.4 48.8 46.4 
Conservative 39.9 41.7 48.0 49.8 
Liberal __......... 90 9.1 7A, ee 
* Including Speaker of the House. 

To the United States, where the 
victory of Sir Anthony Eden and his 
party was widely welcomed both as 
assurance of a united Western front 
at the forthcoming con- 
ference and as a heartening indica- 
tion that British socialism is on the 


1955 


“summit” 


way out, four aspects of the elections 
may, over the long run, prove the 
most significant. 

1. Victory Not a Landslide. \n ad- 
vance of the polling, beth British 
and American observers had predict- 
ed a Conservative landslide, with 
some informed sources estimating 
that Sir Anthony would gain 100 or 
even more seats in the House of 
Commons. His net gain over 195] 
was 24. Some non-Laborite news- 
papers, notably the Manchester 
Guardian, had actually expressed the 
hope that the Conservatives would 
not win by so great a majority as to 
encourage the return to influence of 
the party’s Colonel Blimps, and that 
Her Majesty’s Opposition would re- 
main strong enough to keep the vic- 
tors on their mettle. 
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By the same token it is much too 
early to toll the bell for the Labor 
party, which is suffering the travail 
of transition from the middle-of-the- 
road leadership of Clement Attlee 
and Herbert Morrison to such young- 
er leadership as may emerge from 
the struggle for power between the 
moderates like Hugh Gaitskell, on 
the one hand, and the leftist Aneu- 
rin Bevan on the other. Laborite vot- 
ers ran true to the British tradition 
of opposing spectacular personalities 
—which worked against Churchill 
in 1945, 


eager to get back to “normal” after 


when the electorate was 


the rigors of war—and defeated two 
of Bevan’s lieutenants, Michael Foote, 
editor of the Bevanite weekly, Trid- 
une, and Geoffrey Bing, giving Bevan 
himself a reduced majority. Once the 
inner party struggle has been re- 
solved—either by the genuine re- 
turn of Bevan to the party fold or by 
his definitive withdrawal to the po- 
litical wilderness—the Laborites will 
be in a stronger position to challenge 


the Conservatives. 


2 38 


American 


Dead? 


commentators in 


Socialism Several 
recent 
months have propounded the thesis 
that socialism is dead everywhere, 
including Britain. If by socialism is 
meant the Laborite program for the 
and the 


renationalization of steel 


gradual nationalization of several 
other major enterprises, then there 
is no doubt that the Conservatives 
will firmly bar further steps in that 
direction, which the majority of vot- 
ers rejected in the elections. But if 
one has in mind the drive for con- 
tinuing improvement in the welfare 
of the community as a whole, spark- 
plugged in Britain first by the Lib- 
erals under Lloyd George before 
World War I and later by the La- 
borites, then it could be argued that 
all but the most die-hard Conserva- 
tives have now accepted the ideas 


and practices of social justice advo- 
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cated by Labor. What seems to have 
defeated the Laborites among their 
own supporters is not that they were 
too radical (except for the Bevanites ) 
Lut that, to quote The Daily Tele- 
graph, the party’s ideas “are even 
older” than its leaders. 


*Left' Conservatism 


Sir Anthony Eden and his col- 
leagues (of whom Harold Macmil 
lan, the new foreign secretary, when 
he served as minister of housing, out- 
did the Laborites in his pleas for 
housing reform) campaigned on a 
program which stressed social wel- 
fare, and made a special appeal for 
the votes of workers who had hither- 
to been predominantly pro-Labor. 
This is the The 


Guardian described the election re- 


way Mancheste 
sults: “The country is not irrevoc- 
ably committed to the right. It tends 
toward left of center. The Labor 
party did not meet this need; it must 
do so next time.” 


3. Economy No Bed of Roses. In 
the very hour of victory the Con- 
servatives were confronted by the 
first of what may prove to be a series 
of economic problems, which, as is 
the practice of politicians in all coun 
tries, were generally soft-pedaled dur- 
ing the election campaign. A juris- 
dock strike 


over “wage differentials” on railways 


dictional strike and a 
brought grim reminders of the gen- 
eral strike of 1926. If these strikes 
—which have been condemned by 
the Labor party and by the trade 
unions—persist, the Eden cabinet 
may have to take drastic action. This 
prospect, combined with fear of in- 
flation, dampened the satisfaction of 
the Conservatives. At the same time, 
the Conservative victory, which has 
buoyed up the business community 


both in Britain and in the United 


States, may spur the investment of 


American capital in British under- 


takings, which had become notice- 
able shortly before the elections. 

4. Will Victc-y Harden Eden's 
Foreign Policy? \t is anticipated in 
Washington that Ede..’s clear per- 
sonal mandate at the polls will make 
it possible for him to adopt a firmer 
policy toward Moscow at the “sum- 
mit” conference and u ard Peiping 
over Formosa, thereby strengthe: ‘ng 
the position of the United States. 
Hitherto Sir Anthony has not been 
as hopeful as his Laborite opponents 
about the value of negotiations with 
the Communists; and the Bevanites 
argued that he had sought Ameri- 
can agreement to a Big Four meet- 
ing merely to improve his election 
prospects. 

Eden, however, is an experienced 
and skillful negotiator, as indicated 
by his handling of the Geneva con- 
ference on Indochina and by his res 
cue of the Western European Union 
from what had seemed the ruins of 
EDC. Nor does he lack a sense of 
independence, as proved by his readi- 


ness to stand up to Washington when 


he disagrees with American policy. 


It may turn out that the very fact he 
is a Conservative, and therefore im- 
pervious to any suspicion on this side 
of the Atlantic that he may be “soft” 
toward communism, will make him 
more vigorous in pressing for recog- 
nition of British interests than would 
have been possible for a Laborite 
premier.In postwar negotiations with 


the Kremlin it Ernest Bevin, 


was 
the Laborite foreign secretary, who 
was most bitter in his resentment of 
Communist tactics, and Winston 
Churchill, the aristocrat and defender 
of empire, who was the most ready 
for top-level talks. And if past ex- 
perience is any guide, the Soviet 
leaders have preferred to negotiate 
with the Tories rather than with the 
Laborites, who are ideological ene- 


mies of communism. 


Vera MicHeces DEAN 





Brebner 
(Continued from page 146) 
rate with the West is demonstrated 
by the fact that it costs two and a 
half times as much to send air letters 
from Moscow to London or New 
York as vice versa. 

The two biggest daily queues in 
Moscow were the one for viewing 
the remains of Lenin and Stalin, and 
another (perhaps the bigger) for see- 
ing the Dresden art treasures that 
were found by the Red Army, very 
carelessly stowed away by the Ger- 
mans, and now, after years of skill- 
ful restoration, were on show at the 
Pushkin Gallery for four months 
before being sent back to Germany. 
Every day at the gallery thousands 
of people lined up patiently, were ad- 
mitted and then shepherded, in small 
groups to prevent overcrowding, and 
were instructed as to what they saw. 
I had the impression that partly be- 
cause of the prudery that grew up 
under Stalin a good many visitors 
were of two minds about the nudes 
and the more sensuous pictures. The 
passionate interest in arts and letters 
is very evident at the Kremlin, the 
museums, the public library named 
for Lenin, the scientifically restored 
ancient buildings. and the theaters, 
ballet, opera and so on. Often we 
felt the infectious excitement of the 
artists and scholars who were usually 
our guides to collections of cultural 
treasures. 


Churches Thronged 

As is well known, official atheism 
and attacks on the churches failed 
and have culminated in state support 
for the churches and the education 
of their clergy. This was apparent in 
thronged churches and a good deal 
of work going on to repair and 
restore the buildings. We saw this 
focused in two places—the famous 
cemetery at the Donskoi Monastery 
in Moscow and the seminary and 
theological academy at the Zagorsk 
Monastery. The holy ground of the 
former is the burial place of many 
famous Russians of both Tsarist and 
Communist regimes, and one Friday 
at noon we found many persons at 
work, privately or professionally, 
tidying up after the winter and has- 
tening the spring with potted or cut 
flowers. At Zagorsk, where they can 
admit only one of four applicants, 
students and teachers were obviously 
excited over their favored lot one 
sunny Sunday and offered us their 
very good best in material things and 
discourse. 

Finally, it seems worth reporting 
that in addition to rather good-na- 
tured relations between the crowds 
and the troops who tried to keep 
them in orderly squares at outdoor 
demonstrations, I saw a good many 
encounters between ordinary people 
and traffic policemen, hundreds of 
whom try to control the rashness of 
pedestrians and bicyclists, and regu- 


late the drivers of the many motor 
vehicles, in the face of difficulties 
caused by the great width of the 
streets and the great length of the 
street blocks. Usually, of course, au- 
thority asserted itself, once very 
harshly against a racing cyclist who 
tried to slip past a control point, but 


on at least three occasions initial 


sternness melted into jokes and 
smiles. And, oddly enough, some of 
the many police, guards, and so on, 
appear to be allowed to smoke while 
on duty. 


Dr. Brebner is professor of history at Co- 
lumbia University. Interrupting a year's 
sabbatical at Cambridge University, Eng- 
land, he recently attended the celebration 
of the 200th anniversary of the Moscow 
State University as one of two representa- 
tives of Columbia. He is the author of many 
books, including The Interplay of Canada, 
the United States and Great Britain (1945). 
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The Great Crash, 1929, by John K. Gal- 
braith. Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1955. 
$3.00. 

A Harvard economist whose previous 
books have won for him an enviable repu- 
tation for brilliant studies of complex prob- 
lems, presented in a popularly understand- 
able form, here gives a timely diagnosis of 
what hit us in 1929. Economic inaction 
today, he warns, may prove no less danger- 
ous to capitalism than communism. 

Two Minutes Till Midnight, by Elmer 
Davis. Indianapolis and New York, 
Bobbs-Merrill, 1955. $2.75. 

In this little book, dedicated “To the 
first victim of the hydrogen bomb, J. Rob- 
ert Oppenheimer,” the distinguished com- 
mentator makes another of his eloquent 
pleas for sanity and decency at home and 
abroad. 
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